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Paper Radio issue & 


a zine created by DJ Frederick 


In this issue: 
2 History of European Music Radio 
5 DIYmedia.net’s John Anderson 
: Madtone & shortwave music 
° Kevin Vance on Steeleye Span 
® 50 years ago in folk music 


& more ... 


Yes a few things have changed, including the 
name of this zine. | like evolution & it feels right 
to move forward as Paper Radio. 


What hasn’t changed is we are still struggling to 
promote & sustain media that reflects more than 
just corporate viewpoints of the world. 


Broadcast radio, as a whole, is as sad as ever. 
Nonetheless, pockets of creativity are every- 
where. Podcasting technologies have become 
affordable, and there are now podcasts about 
every topic under the moon. But still, this is not 
broadcasting, it is narrow-casting, which seems 
to be the direction “radio” has been going in for 
at least a decade. Sure, a few shows still pack in 
a national audience (This American Life, The 
Moth Radio Hour) but what happened to radio 
heroes like Doctor Demento? Everyone used to 
listen to his show. Now he’s been swept off the 
airwaves due to lack of interest, along with any- 
one else who was offbeat & different. We’re 
plagued with boring stuff up & down the dial. 
We all need access to the airwaves. Maybe 

| should kickstart that National Pirate Radio 


fundraising campaign. 


Setting Sail 


by Ron Sakolsky, Marian van der Zon & Andrea 
Langlois 


Join us as we set sail for those islands of 
resistance known as Pirate Radio. By bypassing 
the treacherous waters of licensing and the 
doldrums of institutionalization, we have 
eschewed the fixed maps of entrenched power in 
favour of a cartography of autonomy. We 

begin our voyage in concrete terms — what is 
“pirate radio”? The use of the term pirate radio 
is a controversial one. It has been burdened with 
the negative connotations of theft and mayhem, 
and exoticised with romantic swashbuckling 
imagery and Hollywood production values. 
Perhaps the term “free radio” would carry less 
baggage but we chose pirate radio because it 

is more easily understood as referring to an 
unlicensed form of radio broadcasting that relies 
on the airwaves for transmission, rather than 
internet-based mechanisms of podcasting or web 
radio. 


In essence what all pirates have in common is a 
refusal to obey legal edicts, whether out of a 
sense of political injustice, a defiant libertarian 


ethos, a desire for self liberation or for purposes 
of artistic expression. 


Excerpted from the introduction to Islands of 
Resistance: Pirate Radio in Canada (New Star Books, 


Vancouver, 2010). 


In a time when mediocre mind numbing media is 
being forced down our throats it is important to not 
give up on the media we love—whether it is radio, 
books, zines, tapes, vinyl, film, pen and paper, etc. 
While technology can be great when we use it asa 
tool, it feels like most technologies are being pushed 
upon us for the profit of others {you don’t just 


NEED an iPhone now, you NEED all the apps). 


So let’s set sail with Paper Radio #6 and see where 
the adventure takes us. [hanks for reading 


- D) Frederick 


Nn 


But first a word about snortwave ... 


In case you don’t know about it, shortwave is 
the radio spectrum between 2000 kHz and 
29,000 kHz. Shortwave signals can travel around 
the world depending on propagation in the iono- 
sphere. There are a handful of licensed stations 
that broadcast on shortwave frequencies in the 
US. Most are religious zealots but a handful of 
stations also broadcast music and information 
programs including: 


WBCQ www.wbcq.com 
WWCR www.wwcr.com 
WRMI www.wrmi.net 


Between 6800 and 6970 kHz you'll find 
an array of shortwave pirates reclaiming the 
airwaves! Arrrrrrgh. 


European Music Radio 


European Music Radio has been broadcasting on 
shortwave since the 1970's. Here is some information 
as to why the station was started, as well as notable 
events during its history by Tom Taylor. 


Tne Origins of EMR 


European Music Radio was conceived by Tom Taylor. 
Tom had been involved in the London-based Medium- 
wave Helen Broadcasting Network in 1969, as well 

as the famous Radio Jackie between 1970 and 

1976. In February 1976, Tom decided it was time to 
try something other than local broadcasting on AM 
(or Medium Wave as it was called then). Tom decided 
to start broadcasts on the 48 metre short-wave band, 
along with Bob Tomalski of the London Soul FM 
station Radio Invicta, and so EMR was born. 


Many free radio stations used various frequencies in 
this band, no doubt influenced by the fact that 
6205Khz was the frequency of the former offshore 
station Radio Nordsee International (RNI). EMR began 
regular transmissions on 6265khz on 15th May 1977. 
The transmitter power ranged from just 5 watts to 50 
watts, and transmissions were from "Somewhere in 
Europe" (according to the announcements at the 
time). In reality, most broadcasts originated from the 
London area (mainly from sites in Surrey and Kent). 


EMR's Heyday 


As EMR was an unlicensed (or "pirate") broadcaster, it 
wasn't a good idea for it's presenters to use their real 
names on-air! As a result, Tom Taylor became known 
to EMR listeners as Barry Stephens, and Bob Tomalski 
used the name Roger Tate (as he did on Invicta). 
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More about European Music Radio 


Bob presented the mailbox programme, where EMR's 
listeners letters would be read out. At least Bob's pro- 
nunciation of listeners names sounded convincing, 
although no-one at EMR could be sure he got them 
right. If you recall your name being read out on EMR, 
maybe you would like to let us know if Bob got it right 
or not! 


When RNI was on the air, it broadcast a weekly DX’ers 
show on 6205Khz, hosted by the multi-lingual Belgian 
presenter, AJ Beirens. AJ's voice was again heard on 
48 metres, although just up the band on 6265knhz, as 
he took his "Nordsee goes DX" programme format to 
EMR. By the late 1970's a large number of free radio 
stations were on the air. Most broadcast on a Sunday 
morning. Some stations would broadcast weekly, 
whereas others (like EMR) would broadcast once a 
month. The stations operated unofficial frequency 
sharing. One station would broadcast on the first 
Sunday of the month, another on the second and so 
on. EMR operated every 3rd Sunday of the month. 


Of course, there were months with 5 Sundays. These 
would be filled with "special" programmes from the 
various stations, sometimes where the stations would 
co-operate to produce shared programming. On the 
17th September 1978, EMR opened up it's 41 metre 
relay to offer listeners an alternative should the main 
48 metre reception prove difficult due to interference. 
The 48 metre frequency was also changed, and EMR 
could now be heard on 6235 and 7325Khz. One 
month later, EMR successfully tested a service aimed 
at North America on 31 metres. 


More apout European Music Radio 
Tne Raid 


EMR continued regular broadcasts on both 48 

and 41 metres until 19th October 1980 when 

the station was raided by the UK authorities. 

All transmission equipment was lost, and Tom Taylor 
was subsequently fined for operating an unlicensed 
radio station. The station was soon to return, this time 
from a new European location. 


Broadcasts from tne Netherlands 


As a result of the raid, EMR ceased broadcasts on 48 
metres, and broadcasts resumed from a new location 
- the Netherlands. Transmitter power was around 

10 watts, and the frequency was 7315khz in the 41 
metre band. These broadcasts were possible thanks to 
the services of the Free Radio Service Holland (FRSH), 
who provided transmission facilities from November 
1980. Our Thanks go to Peter Verbruggen, and the 
FRSH team for keeping EMR on the air. 


Here is an extract from a Free Radio publication 
"Airspec News" from May 1983: 


"The final broadcast of European Music Radio will go 
out on 7315 with the following programme schedule: 
0800 Jean Claude; 0830 Chris (German); 0900 Barry 
Stephens; 1000 Peter Verbruggen; 1045: the final 15 
minutes with Barry. EMR used to be THE English sta- 
tion, and although they sadly declined after the raid in 
late 1980, they have always been around in one form 
or another. However, this is definitely the last broad- 
cast. They have no mailing address. For anyone who 
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More aprout European Music Radio 


wants the EMR mixer, see the advert section” 


EMR's "final" broadcast was actually made on the 12th 
of June 1983, but of course, the above announcement 
of EMR's demise proved to be premature! 


EMF's return 


In 1986, Bob Tomalski restarted EMR, and pro- 
grammes returned on the 46 and 48 metre bands. 
Transmitter power at this time was 30 watts, and pro- 
grammes continued until 1987. EMR was again silent 
until 1996, when EMR returned with a 120-watt trans- 
mitter, and for the first time, live programmes were 
aired from the studio. In 1997, EMR's programmes 
were broadcast either from the UK or Holland on 
either one of the 31, 41 or 48 metre bands, until 
2002. Transmitter power during this period ranged 
from 35 to 150 watts. 


Legal Broadcasting 


In 2002 something strange happened. EMR ceased 
being a "pirate" radio station, and became a legal 
broadcaster. The station however, remains a true 
Free Radio Station. EMR began it's legal broadcasts 
via the facilities of the Italian Radio Relay Service in 
Milano, Italy. As EMR was now using a legal transmit- 
ter, the power increased significantly. Now instead of 
broadcasting with just a few watts on short wave, 
EMR was now broadcasting with several Kilowatts of 
power. Broadcasts via the IRRS were on either 13840 
khz or 5775 khz. EMR is presently using the broadcast 
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More about European Music Radio 


facilities of KREBS TV in Ulbroka, Latvia and IRRS in 
Milano, Italy. Broadcasting with a transmitter power 
of 100 kW, with a directional antenna covering West- 
ern Europe on 8000 khz from Ulbroka, and on 5775 
and 13840 khz with an omni-directional antenna from 
Milano, EMR can be heard easily throughout Europe 
on a hand-held SW receiver. 


Do, he, haul together, 
horst the colors high. 
Wrabe lo, thieves 


and bequars, never 
say ue die, 


1] 


An interview wWitn Jonn Anderson 
TIY media.net 


DIYmedia.net is the creation of John Anderson. 

John is a pending graduate of the University of 
Illinois’ Institute of Communications Research with a 
Ph.D. in Communications, specializing in digital radio 
and media policy. In a previous chapter of life, John 
was a commercial radio journalist in Indiana and 
Wisconsin; a few of his stories even got carried 
nationally and internationally. He ended his corporate 
media career in 2000 at the Wisconsin Radio Net- 
work in disgust over what industry consolidation did to 
radio newsrooms nationwide. The industry's rabid 
opposition to legalizing low power FM radio provided 
the moral impetus. John originally got into radio 
during high school through show stints on the local 
college radio station and then ran his university's 
station for two years as an undergrad. 


John received his master’s degree in Journalism 

and Mass Communication from the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison in 2004; his thesis explored the 
legal history of unlicensed broadcasting in the United 
States. During his studies in Madison he co-founded 
the first nationwide labor-centric radio news service 
to be launched in more than 50 years. At the start of 
his doctoral studies, John founded Media Minutes, a 
weekly radio news program on the world of media 
policy reform and activism sponsored by the Illinois 
Initiative for Media Policy Research and Free Press. 


More with Jonn Anderson 


DJ Frederick: We’re into the second decade of the new millen- 
nium, internet communication tools are everywhere (podcasts, 
youtube, blogs, etc) ... why Is it important that people still 
have access to broadcasting media and what is the impact of 
access or barriers to access upon democracy? 


John: That's a big opening question. I've been 
struggling directly with it as I prepare to finish my 
dissertation, which addresses the role of radio 
broadcasting in a digital media environment. 


First off, the Internet is not everything. Yes, it 
provides new ways of communicating, which are 
useful, but these also have their own inherent 
limitations. For example, online, you need a 
mechanism by which to access the medium of the 
Internet (which you typically pay for), a service to 
which you must agree to terms of service (see face- 
book/twitter/blogger/youtube), and a device to 
“publish” (computer/netbook/tablet/smartphone). 


You can pick up an analog radio signal with a $10 
receiver. Building a radio station costs three figures, 
and there are no monthly subscriptions or "usage 
caps." The signal is ubiquitous to whomever is within 
its geographic reach. The communication is instanta- 
neous, and while a limiting factor may be it's one- 
way, one-to-many configuration, for many situations 
that's exactly the type of communication needed. 


For example, I was up in Madison last weekend (it's 
my home state), and the two-week-long occupation of 
the Capitol Building cried out for a radio station 


More with Jonn Anderson 


(see http://diymedia.net/archive/0311.htm#030211). 
Twitter was useful as an on-the-ground witness tool, 
but it's tough to thumb-type and get substantive 
communication across in 140 characters in such a 
dynamic environment. Blogging, podcasts, and online 
video are excellent documentary tools, but the 
immediacy of something like radio cannot be beat. 
Broadcasting works best when it's done live, in the 
moment. 


When the price-point for accessing and communicat- 
ing via the Internet reaches equivalency with radio, 
then perhaps the notion of radio broadcasting's 
obsolescence will be a valid subject for debate. I don't 
see broadband Internet access reaching that stage 
anytime soon. 


In this regard, access to radio remains an important 
aspect to maintaining a democratic society. As an act 
of communication, broadcasting can be intimate, in 
ways the Internet simply cannot. It is an older, but 
still useful, form of communication. It has its unique 
attributes, which the digital "flavors" of radio simply 
can't match. The fact that we have such a shitty radio 
system in this country does diminish the medium's 
democratic potentiality, but that's why there's 
community radio, licensed or otherwise, and why it 

is flourishing. 


DJ Frederick: How does the US government control and 
regulate the airwaves via the FCC? How does that contro! 
open access or prevent access by everyday citizens? 


More with Jonn Anderson 


John: Well the FCC's operative rationale, when it 
comes to broadcasting, is that there's spectrum 
scarcity. Basically meaning, that if everyone who 
wanted to broadcast did, there would be "chaos on 
the airwaves." Hence the requirement for an FCC 
radio station license. 


It's nearly impossible to get a radio station license 
nowadays - they're either very expensive, or very 
competitive. Decades ago, you could buy an existing 
station, but today stations (even in the smallest 
markets) go for six-digit figures (eight digits in major 
markets). 


So, if you want access to the airwaves, you basically 
have three choices: 


1. Apply for and construct a new radio station (very 
unlikely) 

2. Apply for and gain air-time on a licensed radio 
station (very unlikely, save for community radio 
stations) 

3. Go on the air without a license. 


The good news, is, the FCC is woefully understaffed 
and busting pirates is not a high priority. 


DJ Frederick: Can you give some recent successful examples 
of people reclaiming the airwaves in the US? 


John: Well, a few examples come to mind: Mbanna 
Kantako, the founder of Human Rights Radio 
(Springfield, IL) is still online, 25 years after the FCC 
started attacking pirate radio. 


More with Jonn Anderson 


Similarly, Freak Radio Santa Cruz has been on the 
air for 15+ years, surviving FCC raids and other 
harassment. 


More contemporarily, the number of stations "dinged" 
by the FCC are from Haitian or other Caribbean 
islands. The number of stations catering to this 
population have exploded since 2000 (the passage of 
LPFM, ironically). Simply put, the number of pirate 
stations catering to audiences ignored by commercial 
and noncommercial radio (including LPFM) has sky- 
rocketed in the last 10 years). In fact, I'd go so far as 
to say that the unlicensed broadcasting movement is 
more vibrant now than it has been in U.S. history - 
the only difference is that it is not organized around 

a movement paradigm as it was in the late 1990s 


A Meditation on Gaudete by Steeleye 
Span by Kevin Vance 


It’s the mid-70s at listener supported station KPFA- 

FM in Berkeley. I’m going through the dozens of 
promotional 45 rpm singles. (remember? the ones with 
the big hole in the middle?) No one takes these little 

7 inch saucers of vinyl seriously. At this time in history, 
there was rarely anything interesting or really good in 
music coming from Tin Pan Alley, or so I thought. 


That is until I put on this one green labeled disc: 
audete, by Steeleye Span. I heard 4 part harmonies, 
mostly male voices, belting out a chorus like pirates 
singing Gregorian Chants, linked together by a solo 
angelic female voicing the verses. 


The refrain, sung in Latin, after some research, reveals a 
similar message reported in so many Christmas Carols. 
Rejoice, Christ is born of the virgin Mary, Rejoice. But 
this 16th Century chant is not likely to be heard muzak- 
ized in shopping malls. It’s in a minor key. It’s not 
syrupy like We Three Kings. It’s sung as if it were meant 
for a pub at anytime of year, not in a church and as 
winter approaches. 


Steeleye Span takes it’s name from a highwayman in 
19th Century English legend, a sort of Jesse James kind 
of character. The one woman’s voice of the group is 
that of Maddy Prior. She and the late Tim Hart started 
performing folk songs of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland in the early 1970's. 


More of A Meditation on Gaudete by 
Steeleye Span by Kevin Vance 


They were joined by other talented musicians, such as 
Martin Carthy, Ashley Hutchings, Gay and Terry 
Woods, Peter Knight, and later, Rob Johnston, Nigel 
Pegrum, and Rick Kemp, who would later start a family 
with Maddy Prior. 


They didn’t exclusively sing acapella, though they could 
if they wanted to, and still garner a following. They 
would also play their own arrangements of ancient folk 
songs with searing guitar and fiddle solos and toa 
bouncing rock-and-roll beat. 


The genre could be called British Folk-Rock. The most 
famous of the many bands playing this hybrid was 
Fairport Convention, featuring a young Richard 
Thompson expertly weedle-deedling on his electric 
guitar, and the late chanteuse, Sandy Denny. One could 
compare the two bands as: Fairport being rockers who 
play folk music, whereas Steeleye were folkies who 
played rock. 


The band still performs and records today, but has gone 
through changes of membership because of normal 
rigors of time, health, and life priorities. Some have 
come, gone, and come back again. Having grown up on 
Joan Baez singing folk songs of the British Isles 

like Henry Martin and The Death of Queen Jane, | naturally 
fell in love with this band and the genre. As a teen, I 
would spend my allowance on LPs of Steeleye, Fairport, 
and various other folk artists of those islands off the 
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More of A Meditation on Gaudete by 
Steeleye Span py Kevin Vance 


coast of northwestern Europe. I even used Gaudete as a 
theme song for an early morning radio show | did on 
KPFA in the ‘80s. Through my years in my native Bay 
Area of working for radio stations and bookstores, 

plus all the dramas of life, this music was a constant, 

as familiar and comforting to me as the Beatles and 
Motown. 


If you’re so inclined to pursue them, you might be 
interested to know their record label Chrysalis has 
release a couple of multi-disc albums of their complete 
catalog. The one I’d recommend is A Parcel of Steeleye 
Span: Their First Five Chrysalis Albums 1972-1975. This 
includes two different mixes of the song Gaudete, the 
straight ahead studio with light echo version that made 
it to the British top-of-the-pops, and the album mix 
which sounds like they’re traveling from a distance of 
one stereo channel, to the middle out loud, and softy 
towards the other. 


* * * * * * 


Kevin Vance hosts music shows at listener 
supported stations KPFA in Berkeley and KALW 
in San Francisco. 


50 years ago 1n folk music history ... 


On April 9, 1961 several hundred musicians and their 
friends gathered in New York's Washington Square 
Park to sing folk songs and hang out, just like they did 
most Sundays. But on this day, the New York Police 
Department came to kick them out. The events of that 
day became known as the Beatnik Riot. 


Folk musicians like David Bennett Cohen had been 
gathering in Washington Square Park since the 1940s. 
Today, Cohen is pushing 70, but as he stands in the 
shadow of the Washington Arch, he remembers bring- 
ing his guitar to Greenwich Village for the first time 
when he was barely a teenager. 
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More 50 years ago in folk music history ... 


"One Sunday, I took my guitar," Cohen says of his 
first visit to the park. "I didn't know anybody. 
Somebody came up to me and said, 'Oh, you play 
that? What do you got?’ I made a bunch of friends. 
It was an amazing place." 


Today, anybody can play music in Washington Square 
Park. But back then, city law required that you have a 
permit. That was really just a formality — until the 
spring of 1961 when the New York City Department of 
Parks and Recreation Commissioner Newbold Morris 
rejected the folkies' application with no explanation. 
But that didn't stop Cohen and a few hundred of his 
new friends from showing up to protest the denial. 


"We came anyway," Cohen says. "We never expected 
to get beat up, or arrested. I mean, how stupid can 
you be?" 


Filmmaker Dan Drasin also came along, bringing 
some video equipment he'd borrowed from his 
bosses, cinema verite pioneers D.A. Pennebaker 
and Albert Maysles. "I'd heard about this upcoming 
demonstration and thought, 'Well, it would make a 
nice little subject for a documentary,'" Drasin says. 


In 1961, Izzy Young was running the Folklore Center 
on MacDougal Street, a few blocks away from the 
park. At the time, it was the heart of the Greenwich 
Village folk scene — a hangout for amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, including Bob Dylan and Dave Van Ronk. 
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More 50 years ago in folk music history ... 


Young was the one who applied for the Washington 
Square Park permit in the first place, and when it was 
rejected he helped organize the protest. 


"It wasn't run by any political party," Young says. 
"It was run by the idea I... and others had that 
people had a right to sing. So it's a peaceful demon- 
stration asking for our rights." 


New York's finest were not exactly impressed. "We go 
to the park," Young recalls. "There's about seven or 
eight paddy wagons waiting for us and there [are] two 
or three cops on horses." 


Drasin’s film shows Young trying to reason with the 
police, telling them, "It's not up to Commissioner 
Morris to tell the people what kind of music is good or 
bad. He's telling people folk music brings degenerates. 
But it's not so." When the cops didn't budge, Young 
tried to make his point with music."I have everybody 
singing 'The Star-Spangled Banner,'" Young says. "I 
said, 'They can't hit us on the head while we're doing 
that."" 


But the cops still weren't persuaded. They arrested a 
handful of protesters, and pushed and shoved dozens 
more. It's all captured in Drasin's 17-minute 

film, Sunday. Drasin says even the cops didn't seem 
to know why they were trying to kick the musicians 
out of the park. 
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More 50 years ago in folk music history 


The event itself got plenty of newspaper coverage, 
with one headline proclaiming "3,000 Beatniks Riot 
in Village." But the hysteria faded quickly. Today, 
Izzy Young lives in Sweden. He says the Beatnik 
Riot is pretty much forgotten, except for Drasin's 
film, Sunday, and Young's collection of photographs 
and newspapers clippings. But Drasin disagrees. He 
says the events of April 9, 1961 did have a lasting 
significance. 


"It was a chaotic day, without a whole lot of 

rhyme and reason," he says. "But it was certainly 
representative of the era to come, when the people 
confronted established authority and started holding 
them accountable. It would've been unthinkable 

in the 1950s. But this was the beginning of the 
1960s." 


This article was originally broadcast on NPR by Joel Rose. 


wee pg eee er tahoe 


sy LL SPIN > PLOTTER 
THEY'LL g mn 


An interview with Pete Polanyk of 
Madtone! 


DJ Frederick: What got you interested in shortwave? Tell 
me about what you listened to then and now, some of 
the stranger things you’ve heard on the airwaves, and 
what you thought about what you heard at the time. 


Pete: | had always been into shortwave radio from a kid. 
It was possibly to do with my Dad being from the 
Ukraine, he used to listen on an old valve SW set in the 
back room to catch up with what's going on in “the 
motherland”. He had a hand-made antenna stuck up 
above the kitchen (I always remember it, a massive loop 
of wire around a old bit of wood in a “X”). 
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More with Madtone 


Then I progressed to his Russian 1970's imitation wood- 
fronted SW Transistor portable (which he bought cheap 
by mail order out of an ad in a Sunday paper) with a 
whip antenna that used to work intermittently. I used to 
be fascinated by the interval signals* and remembered 
listening to the German number stations then but had no 
idea what they were. 


I didn’t catch much in the way of strange transmissions 
as I thought ALL of it was bloody strange! The buzzes 
and the tones of RTTY/SITOR, CW, all that sort of thing. 
I used to love all those DX programs (the BBC World 
Service one and Radio Moscow in particular) where 
they’d mentioned everything you could listen too if you 
were up at 5 am in the morning. Needless to say as a 12 
year old I wasn't. 


I then got into the Radio Amateurs and someone gave us 
one of those wartime AR88 receivers, it took two people 
to move the bloody thing and used to “clunk” when you 
turned the dials. The AR88 did go down to VLF, so 
listened to other noises rather than the ones you'd hear 
on SW like the time signal from Rugby MSF (just down 
the road from Coventry where I lived at the time) on 
60khz I think. 


I used to get complaints from the neighbours when I stuck the 
AR88 in the garden shed and erected a nice 50ft longwire 
down the garden suspended from a couple of bamboo canes. | 
didn’t release that headphones would have been a good thing 
in those days, I preferred it coming out of a speaker at 8 am on 
a Sunday morning! Hence the pissed off neighbours! 
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More with Madtone 


I know this'll sounded cliche but then I discovered Cov- 
entry City (the Football team), drinking cheap cider in 
the park and then Punk Rock! 


* By the way there’s some great vintage interval signals 
from that time that make the hairs on the back of my 
neck stand up on part two of this LP “long live short- 
wave” http:/ /theradiokitchen.net/live-shortwave/ 


The coolest thing? The things that interest me are the 
bleeps and drones, like UVB-76 “The Buzzer”, The 
Lincolnshire Poacher E3 (RIP) and The Pip on 3756, 
that sort of thing, very strange. Why the hell do they 
transmit? 


It’s mad interval signals, time signals, pile ups on the 
amateur bands where lots of call signs mash together, 
cut up scrambled voices and the odd things on the air- 
waves like that I find the best. The Echo Charlie/ 
Freeband stations; the jokers playing music and singing 
on air into distorted microphone thinking that they are 
funny. All potentially great sampling stuff. 


I do love the normal radio stuff though, DX stations and 
the Amateurs and the like but oddness is more my thing. 


Using the shortwave. I was recording reggae/ downbeat 
stuff with a mate as One Deck & Popular 
(www.myspace.com/onedeckpopular) reggaeish- 
downbeat stuff in 2004. Around that time I was finding it 
more and more difficult to find good samples after 
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More with Madtone 


plundering and re-plundering my old reggae 7” ers so 
took a break. 


I had always loved Holger Czukay’s “Persian Love” 
after hearing it in the 80’s and did love his collabora- 
tions with Jah Wobble (who was also a big influence 
on me picking up the bass guitar in the 80’s alongside 
my great love of Reggae). 


In that break I started finding some great websites 
about Pirate Radio in the 60’s/70’s, the Maunsell 
Towers, Radio Caroline and the like and Simon 
Mason’s site where I was re-hearing all those strange 
German number stations | heard many moons previ- 
ously and it sort of resonated. I found some old 
cassettes I had since the 70’s from my old shortwave 
days in Coventry recorded on a portable cassette 
recorder. I also went out and bought a Sony ICF- 
SW7600GR and stuck a long wire down the garden! 
It sort of made sense there and then to combine my old 
love of the Short-Wave and amalgamate it with my 
love of reggae and dub. 


“Emerald” was the first track I did which sampled a 
break off a Detroit Emeralds record and a “Music Box” 
type Interval signal from the 70’s. I use a mad distor- 
tion on the interval signal and while listening to it loud 
nearly blowing my headphones up and in the process 

I shouted ”“Fxck me, that’s a Mad tone!” and the name 
was born! 


As 


More with Madtone 


D] Frederick: What are some of your favorite “normal” radio 
stations (shortwave or other” .... In what ways are you incor- 
porating shortwave sounds into Madtones 

projects? Where do you envision your music evolving to in the 
future? 


Apart from twiddling with the shortwave radio dial I 
listen to a load of reggae/left field shows on the web. 
On the Wire with Steve Barker on BBC Radio Lancashire 
is a favourite (http://otwradio.blogspot.com/) which is 
heavy on the reggae plus a load of bonkers left of centre 
stuff. The Garden of Earthly Delights is another eclectic 
radio show which features some great music and mixes 
(http://www.gardenotearthlydelights.com/Index.html 
and I myself recorded a session for them a couple of 
years ago. 


From the US; Dr Strangedub’s Echo Chamber on KFAI 
(http://www.ktai.org/echochamber) is a great reggae 
show. Through the show I linked up with a Dub Poet in 
Germany called Jazzmin Tutum who re-recorded two of 
my tracks with Neil Perch from the reggae collective 
Zion Train, “Calling live on channel” which samples 
The Buzzer UVB-76 and “Message from Madtone”. 

Also through the show I found out about The Turntable 
Terrorist’s Echo beach on WLUW-FM in Chicago, 


another great show (http://wluw.org/station/show/ 
echo-beach/). 


Another interesting one is the Afternoon Sound 
Alternative on KGNU from Stevyn Iron Feather Journal 
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(http:/ /www.kgnu.org/index.html) a mate made 
through producing fanzines, something else I’m well 
into after writing a couple over the years (one being 
Steroid Abuse, taking the piss out of the London Club 
Scene in the 90’s and Ded Yampy from many moons 
previously taking the piss out of the Coventry beer 


drinking scene). 


Also through tapping “Pirate Radio” into I-tunes when 
I was bored at work, I found the Pirates Week podcast 
from Ragnar Daneskjold. It was great to find out about 
what was going on in the pirate radio scene in the US. 

I was well into the offshore radio scene in the UK in the 
70’s (Radio North Sea/ Radio Caroline etc) but I do love 
the US take on it and all the pisstaking involved (Radio 
jamba International/WBNY etc) . What else was great 
was after Ragnar played a couple of my tracks on his 
podcast, a few stations played my tunes including 
Cosmic Debris on his Lumpy Gravy Radio Show 
amongst others. A big hello to Ragnar, and keep up the 
good work as the show keeps me sane listening to it in 
work on a Monday morning. 


I recently picked up WBCQ on 41 metres after Radio 
China International had gone off the air and was quite 
chuffed about it, I love their format and I wish more 
stations in the UK could take their lead. One that does 
here in London, is Resonance FM which you might find 


interesting (http://resonancefm.com/ ) 


More with Madtone 


About incorporating the shortwave sounds into the 
tunes, it differs from tune to tune as I might get a 
Sample and work the tune around it, use a sound from 
a shortwave loop as a drum sound or in the case of 
“NC-ND” I'd use an interval signal and made a tune 
out of it and finally took the sample out leaving a 
Sparse drum and bass heavy track. There’s no real 
formula, it’s how it feels when I do the stuff. I don’t 
really like to think how the music will evolve as I 
would like it to develop naturally but I’d like to see 
myself open up the found sounds from just shortwave 
radio (even though it’s a great love of mine). I’ve 
tried scanning on VHF/UHF but it ain’t the same. Also 
I had a mate who I met a few years ago who was 
making music from sampling sounds from a water- 
proof microphone submerged in a garden pond getting 
some mad results which sounded nothing like what 
you imagined. 


Recently a friend at the day-job gave us a book called 
Handmade Electronic Music, The Art of Hardware 
Hacking by Nicholas Collins which was about playing 
around with old radio’s etc including wetting the cir- 
cuit boards with your fingers creating hand capacity 
type effects and making sampling sounds out of that. 
So you never know I might take that idea and see 
what comes out of it, that’s if I don’t electrocute 
myself which might be be a high price to get some 
exclusive samples. Perhaps I should stick to the short- 
wave radio combined with sampling my old 7” reggae 
collection. 


I’m mastering a lot of tunes to go on CD baby soon but 
the best site to hear my music is 
http://soundcloud.com/one-deck-madtone 
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More projects from DJ Frederick: 


One Minute Zine Reviews (print zine, 


website, radio show) 
www.zinereviews.blogspot.com 


Night Train (to Mundo Fine) perzine 


The Village Green Radio Show 
(New England music & privately pressed 
LPs) find shows at radio4all.net 


Write to DJ Frederick 36 West Main Street 
Warner NH 03278 singinggrove@conknet.com 


early paper radio enthusiast 


¢ ddd 


